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EDITORIALS 


FROZEN FOODS’ BIGGEST HEADACHE—As is 
ably pointed out by Mr. Griffith in an article on another 
page of this issue, millions and millions of dollars have 
been spent by the frozen foods industry to produce a 
quality product; the bottleneck in freezer cabinet space 
in retail stores has largely been overcome; the problem 
of adequate storage space in the home is pretty well 
under control; and much improvement in warehouse 
space and over-the-road storage has been accomplished. 
There remains one major, but all-important hurdle that 
must be taken by the entire industry from packer 
through the retailer before the final success story can 
be written. We refer, of course, to the problem of over- 
coming the human element which of necessity enters 
the picture from the production line to the kitchen 
stove. Until each and every individual handling the 
product along this line is persuaded that the product 
must stay frozen at all times, the industry will not have 
suceeded in its effort to put a quality product on the 
table. 


Needless to say that project represents an herculian 
task. As Mr. Griffith suggests, “it will take courage for 
a frozen food packer to turn down an order”. . . when 
not satisfied with the distributors handling methods. 
This is a mild statement but it can be done. The pro- 
blem of convincing the queen of the house that it 
doesn’t make sense to pay good hard earned cash for a 
quality frozen food product, and then let it sit in the 
car and/or in the kitchen for several hours before it is 
refrigerated, is a horse of another color. Mildly speak- 
ing, this will take education and more education. Yet it 
must be done, to assure satisfaction. 


Florida canners, who will open the annual state and 
regional fall convention season next week, might well 
ponder this problem in executive session. Not being of 
a bashful nature, this column is bold to suggest that 
there is not one single problem that transcends this one 
in importance. It’s one like the poor, which will always 
be with us. It will take hard earned dollars for con- 
tinuing advertising and promotion. At the same time 
the industry should not overlook the advertising power 
of the label on the can or package. Certain information 
thereon is required and desired, of course. But not a 
single package should ever be approved unless it 
carries the admonition in large, bold lettering (much 
larger than now, and even at the expense of vignette 
size) that quality will be lost if allowed to thaw. 
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THE NEW USWGA —Canner and freezers, of 
course, have been most interested in the modernization 
of the U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, which has 
been taking place these past several years under the 
capable dirction of Excutive Vice-President Harold O. 
Smith, Jr. They will be interested and pleased, too, to 
learn the news on another page in this issue, that 
popular Tom Raser particularly, and Damon J. Swann, 
have been appointed consultants to USWGA. Mr. 
Raser made a number of appearances several years ago 
before canner groups, and each time he was received 
with enthusiasm. His addresses and writings prossess 
a delightful mixture of wit and good, common, horse 
sense. Since the interests of USWGA and canner and 
freezer associations parallel one another, and since 
both Mr. Raser and Mr. Swann will be rendering ad- 
vertising, promotional, and sales assistance to whole- 
salers, the industry undoubtedly will be seeing more of 
these gentlemen. Let’s hope so. 


CANETERIA—Next time the Mrs. orders her silk- 
worms, bumble bees, baked bats, grasshoppers, or 
fiddleheads, chances are they will be served up to her 
in a can, for according to Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute’s Exec. V. P., Ferris White, these and many, many 
other niceties to the tune of 2,197 items, are now 
offered in the shiny little tin can. Or if you and the 
Mrs. might prefer, snails, octapus, rooster combs and 
kidneys, or larks stuffed with creamed and truffled 
goose livers, leprechaun mist, fresh air, carbon remover 
or flares, these too may be had carefully packaged 
within the protective walls of the tin can. 


All of this, and a good deal more, is described in an 
attractive brochure just issued by the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute. The collection or “convocation”, ac- 
cording to Mr. White, is the result of the enthusiastic 
and devoted effort of CMI’s Girl Friday, Mrs. Albino 
Rowland. 


The brochure is, of course, intended to emphasize the 
fact that the value of the modest little tin can is limited 
in use only by the imagination of the user. The follow- 
ing little ditty is symbolic of the spirit in which it is 
offered. 


“In the jungles of Marra Marroo 
A preacher was cooked in a stew, 
Sighed the God-fearing man 
When packed into a can, 
’So we christians are cannable too!” 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Better Follow-Thru Required to Maintain 


Frozen Food Quality 


LAKE ALFRED, Fla., Sept. 26—A strong plea for packers to police the reputation of their brand 
throughout the distribution channels was made by Mr. Griffith at the 8th Annual Citrus Processors 
Meeting at Lake Alfred, Florida. Mr. Griffith represented the National Frozen Food Distributors 
Association on a panel considering the topic, “How can proper handling and storage of frozen orange 
concentrate be accomplished to protect the quality of this product?” 


From a panel address 
by GORDON GRIFFITH 
Plantation Frozen Foods 

Uleta, Florida 


Mrs. Homemaker is not interested in the 
fact that the Florida oranges may be 
picked at the peak of perfection and 
processed through a multi-million dollar 
operation here in Florida. What interests 
her is the fact that what she buys re- 
ceives the approval of the family who 
compliment her on bringing home the 
best orange juice they have ever tasted. 

In this audience are a number of men 
who know how to select and to process 
the finest type of product. Your research 
and your supervision have done much to 
make possible the miracle story of the 
growth of frozen concentrate orange 
juice. But it is what is happening along 
the line today that is causing trouble, 
along the line of distribution, that is, 
after it has left the Florida plant. 


The newly famous names in frozen 
foods have a like responsibility with that 
of the older prominent names in other 
industries. For many years customers 
have been willing to pay more to travel 
from New York to Chicago on the 20th 
Century. It was not, however, the mag- 
nificence of the station from which they 
departed, or the red carpet treatment, or 
the elegance of the train as it stood be- 
side the platform that really sold them 
on this type of service. If the railroad 
didn’t give a damn about what happened 
along the right of way in transit—de- 
lays, slipshod handling, failure of air- 
conditioning, and all of the things that 
could take place—they wouldn’t be in 
business long. So the railroad has not 
discharged its responsibilty when it 
starts you off right. It must follow 
through all along the line until you have 
completed the use of its offering. This is 
just as true with every frozen food 
packer who has a reputation to maintain. 

At the recent Merchandising Conven- 
tion of our industry in Chicago there 
was a general agreement that customers 
today are too often finding “quality” 
lacking, in what they take home from 


frozen food store cabinets. That is un- 
doubtedly why the upward trend of 
usage for frozen concentrated orange 
juice has slowed down. From the point 
of view of convenience, the frozen con- 
centrate has no advantage over the hot 
packed juice or that bought in the paper 
carton to the door. It is the “just picked” 
and “just squeezed” flavor that can set 
it apart on a higher level than any other 
known method of preservation, provided 
quality control is maintained all along 
the line of distribution. 


Unfortunately we have seen the mis- 
take made by many brands of seeking too 
rapid growth—too often through cut rate 
distribution. The almost inevitable result 
of cutting the price too far is to shortcut 
sound practices as well, in order to save 
dollars and get out without a loss. Such 
practices are certainly pennywise but 
pound foolish. An opportunistic drive for 
a particular market introduces practices 
which may oust competitors from the re- 
tail cabinets for the time-being and will 
help to sell a sizable increase in volume, 
but only temporarily. The almost inevi- 
table taking-a-chance with quality cer- 
tainly will spoil repeat prospects and 
eventually turn customers away from the 
frozen food cabinets. There has been re- 
ported to our association from time to 
time many a city in which this has hap- 
pened, not only with orange juice con- 
centrate but with fish sticks, chicken pot 
pies and other items. Degradation of 
quality in the case of any frozen food 
item is of definite disadvantage to all of 
the rest and eventually contaminates the 
entire barrel. 


EDUCATION AND STANDARDS 
ENFORCEMENT REQUIRED 


Unfortunately there is no panecea that 
offers itself as an easy way to solve this 
problem. Some have suggested that a 
higher concentrated orange juice might 
reduce some of the problems of quality 
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control through the distribution channels. 
Disregarding the serious problem of 
educating all of the public to a different 
type of concentrate than that they 
now know, this is no solution for the 
basic problem that frozen items are being 
mishandled. It does nothing to educate 
the personnel in warehouses, in whole- 
sale plants and in retail stores of the 
vital importance of treating every frozen 
item with the utmost respect. Store per- 
sonnel who now do not handle concen- 
trates as they should be handled will 
figure that super-concentrates don’t need 
even as good handling because they were 
made to take more abuse and therefore 
as sure as you and I sit here they will 
get more abuse. No, the only solution to 
maintenance of top quality is part edu- 
cation and part hard-boiled enforcement 
of standards. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


Let’s consider for a moment what kind 
of start has been made in this direction. 
Our association is cooperating 100% 
with the educational program to spread 
the word from the USDA’s Albany ex- 
periments on the results of mishandling 
of frozen foods—their Time-Temperature- 
Tolerance research. It takes this impor- 
tant matter out of the realm, of opinion 
and gives us the scientific evidence that 
we have needed to carry conviction. 
Proper emphasis over the coming years 
will do much to educate all sections of 
the public. But more immediately, I 
would like to compliment two of the 
Florida interests here represented in con- 
nection with orange juice concentrates. 
These two are the Minute Maid Corpora- 
tion and the Florida Citrus Commission. 


Minute Maid, when their plants are 
seasonally shut down in Florida, have 
sent their quality control crews out to 
inspect public warehousing and distri- 
butor warehousing and delivery practices 
in quite an area, for the last several 
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years. Their findings as to mishandling 
of frozen foods in between the packer 
and the retailer have not been pleasant 
reading. It is, however, an excellent be- 
ginning at digging out the true facts and 
our association has been most happy to 
cooperate in publicizing the need for 
correction. 


Similarly, the study made by the 
Florida Citrus Commission of the situa- 
tion in 2000 retail stores has disclosed 
very bad conditions there. They leave us 
in no doubt as to the abuses that are tak- 
ing place after the product has left the 
packer platform. 


TURN THE ORDER DOWN 


These factual investigations are an ex- 
cellent beginning, but they are only a 
start. They must be pursued by all 
packers and all suitable agencies, and 
then the facts must not be left to rot in 
file. Our industry must have the courage 
to name names in order to bring about 
corrections, or if corrections do not re- 
sult, to cut off customers and refuse to 
do business with them. For example, one 
of my good friends, another southern 
distributor, told me of dropping in to a 
Colonial store and noting a _ beautiful 
array of frozen food cabinets but finding 
the citrus juices therein quite liquid and 
certainly far from frozen. He introduced 
himself to the manager and called the 
situation to his attention but was sur- 
prised at the manager’s reaction: “What 
do you expect? That’s the way they are 
delivered to us here from our chain ware- 
house. Those cans will all be frozen solid 
by tomorrow morning. That’s why we 
have the best in frozen food cabinets— 
that we can count on!” 


Another friend of mine reports to me 
his experience in Westchester County, 
New York only this past week. A brand 
new A & P Supermarket had an unusual 
array of frozen food cases for that chain. 
Three waist high stacks of frozen foods 
were in the aisle, separated down some 
fifty feet apart, waiting to be stocked. 
Limp looking packages, and moisture 
running off on the floor, was ample indi- 
cation that they were pretty well defrost- 
ing in the process.. The young manager 
of the frozen food department was proud 
of the gleaming array of cases that were 


under his control but confessed that he 
was frequently called away while in the 
process of stocking in order to relieve at 
the check-out counter, and besides that 
the backroom freezer in the store was 
not doing better than about 25 above zero 
so that he suspected the frozen orange 
juice was getting pretty liquid back 
there before he ever had a chance to put 
it in the freezer cabinet up in the front 
of the store. 


It will take courage for a frozen food 
packer to turn down an order from the 
A & P or from Colonial Stores or from 
any good supermarket independent, co- 
operative or chain. But until a particular 
brand is willing to do that, if education 
fails, there is no great point in spending 
money on quality control back at the 
originating plant itself. The situation is 
just that simple. 


Isn’t it pretty ridiculous when an im- 
portant frozen food brand that has rigid 
quality specifications, requiring a public 
refrigerated warehouse to refuse to de- 
liver to any highway carrier whose 
trailer is not properly at zero tempera- 
ture, yet doesn’t care if the warehouse 


turns over their precious label to any 
local open truck that drives up while 
circulating about town, ultimately dump- 
ing the load on some sunny platform? 
Don’t look at your competitor—likely 
I’m talking about your brand. 

I am not seeking to paint a gloomy 
picture to you, for there are a great 
many fine warehouses in the country 
that never permit temperatures to rise 
above zero. There are a great many 
wholesale distributors who are very 
proud of the fine maintenance of quality 
in their operations, and there-are simi- 
larly a vast proportion of stores who do 
a competent job in policing the tempera- 
tures of frozen foods. (Incidentally, 
don’t laugh at the old ice cream cabinets 
—they were pretty good at holding low 
temperatures.) But there are rotten 
apples in each-of these barrels and it is 
a job which those of us who are trying 
to do a quality service must watch with 
greatest carve to see whether the present 
famous brands are willing to police and 
to throw out such rotten distribution. If 
not, we will all have to look to new names 
who stress quality and build securely the 
future of frozen foods. 


Frozen Cherry Pack Hits 
Record High 


The 1957 Frozen RSP Cherry pack 
reached an all time record of 130,888,750 
pounds, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This compares with 
the previous record of 115.2 million 
pounds in 1953 and tops last year’s 88.7 
million pound pack by 47 percent. This 
revised release represents an increase 
over last week’s preliminary estimate of 
a pack around 117 million pounds. 

Packs in all regions were up this year, 
with that in the Midwest accounting for 
66 percent of the total. While back to 
something like the volume of recent 
y.ars, the Northeastern pack amounted 
to only 29 percent of the total—much less 
than its usual proportion. 


Tradition was followed in that approxi- 


mately 95 percent of the pack was in 30 
pound tins. The usually modest retail 


and miscellaneous institutional pack re- 
mains proportionately the same. 

Data in this report represent only the 
commercial pack and co not inelude 
cherries frozen by firms who remanufac- 
ture their packs into other products. 


U. S. FROZEN RSP CHERRY PACK 


Ccom;iled by the National Association of 
Frozen Fosd Packers 


Year Pounds 

1942 41,819,884 
1943 .. 23,005,362 
1944 55,058,949 
1945. 163143,827 
1946 . 88,061,401 
1947 . 67,001,731 
87,797,699 
1949 .... 70,988,702 
1950 104,458,625 
1$52 .. 61,866,777 
86,695,315 
1955 114,465,024 
98,734,173 
130,888,750 

Preir-irar 


FROZEN MULTIPACK—New three-can multiple package mer- 
chandising frozen orange juice has been designed and manufac- 
tured for Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Co., Plant City, Fla., by Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. This Can Band carton typifies 
frozen food industry switch to multipacks to meet heavier mar- 


keting competition. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Left to right: John W. Rue, Secretary of Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation; Udom Sangkasava from Bangkok; Unous Pennewell, 
Assistant Plant Manager, John H. Dulany and Son, Inc. 

Mr. Pennewell is showing Mr. Sangkasava one of the modern high 
speed vacuum closing machines used for the packing of canned 


sweet potatoes. 


Mr. Sangkasava visited the Dulany plant as part of his world 
tour to study all types of processing plants, equipment and opera- 
tions. His tour is sponsored by the International Cooperation | * 


Administration. 


NCA CONVENTION PROGRESS 


A. Edward Brown, President of the 
National Canners Association, spoke of 
convention arrangement progress last 
week with more than the usual enthusi- 
asm. As is well known, the 51st Annual 
Meeting of the Association in conjunc- 
tion with the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, will be held in Atlantic 
City January 18 to 23. Mr. Brown said 
that it will be the first time that’ exclu- 
sive attention to canned food matters has 
been possible, free of the distractions 
and competition of non-canned food in- 
terests. He reports that heavy interest 
is being shown by brokers who handle 
canned foods. 


Program and attendance indications at 
this stage, he said, are more than satis- 
factory — “Today — almost four months 
before convening — more than half the 
normal canner attendance is in with their 
reservations; about a third of the canned 
foods brokerage fraternity; and there 
are indications that buyer attendance 
will be greater than in the past. Machin- 
ery, supply, and production personnel 
will be present at about the same attend- 
ance level.” 


Mr. Brown again repeated NCA’s re- 
quest that canners who customarily use 
the Traymore, Shelburne and Ritz-Carl- 
ton hotels, who have not yet sent in their 
room requirements, do so at once. He ex- 
plained that a number of brokers also 
want reservations in these hotels. “The 
staff is doing its best to keep canners, 
brokers and buyers happy with their con- 
vention facilities, but since these have 
traditionally been canner hotels, brokers 
seeking space there have been asked to 
await the completion of canner reserva- 
tions. Some of them, understandably are 
getting impatient, and it may be neces- 
sary shortly to resort to a first-come- 
first-served basis with regard to these 
three particular hotels.” 


The annual meeting will be held on 
Monday morning, January 20, with an 
NCA-CMSA Technical Session in the 
afternoon. On Tuesday morning there’ll 
be a Marketing Session and in the after- 
noon a Raw Products Technical Session 


and the Food Editors Luncheon. A Re- 
search Session will. occupy Wednesday 
morning and in the afternoon a second 
NCA-CMSA Technical Session and a sec- 
ond Raw Products Technical session. 


RASER AND SWANN 
APPOINTED U.S.W.G.A. 
CONSULTANTS 


The United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association is stepping up sharly its aid- 
to-retailers operations under its Food 
Merchandisers of America program, ac- 
cording to Harold O. Smith, Jr., USWGA 
executive vice president. 

The announcement was made on the 
second anniversary of the FMA pro- 
gram, started in September, 1955. 

Mr. Smith said FMA is now getting 
out of its primary organizational stage 


: 


Pictured as they toured the Biglerville plant 


and is starting to plan for a more rapid 
expansion and even greater effectivness. 


He said, “The program has already 
proven effective in helping both rural and 
urban retailers catch up with organized 
competition, including corporate chains, 
and these retailers are now becoming in- 
creasingly effective factors in their 
markets.” 


As part of the stepped up program, 
Mr. Smith announced the appointments 
of Tom Raser, wholesale and _ retail 
grocery specialist, and Damon J. Swann, 
president of the House of Ideas, Atlanta, 
Ga., as USWGA consultants. 


Mr. Raser served as vice president of 
Progressive Grocer, and wrote the food 
retailer ‘“Bellringer” series for Ladies 
Home Journal. 

He will help set up new voluntary 
groups and will help modernize existing 


of The C. H. Musselman Company, this 


“Austrian Food Canning Industry Team” paused in their tour with interpreters and two 
Musselman Company officials. Front row, left to right, Clair F. Shillito, general man- 
ager of the Musselman Company; three interpreters, Miss Ingoborg Wichmann, Miss 
Margot Lautenschlager and Reinhold Unterweger, and J. Henry Donharl, Musselman 
production manager; middle row, Franz Wilhelm and Elmer Zernatto; back row, Dr. 
Dionys Paic, Johann Mild, Hans Petter, Ernst Stroemer and A. E. Laurencelle, project 
manager. The team also visited the Illinois Canning Company plant at Hoopeston, 


Illinois. 
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groups to make them more meaningful 
to both wholesalers and retailers. 


He will also present sales and mer- 
chandising suggestions to wholesalers 
and will provide weekly suggestions to 
retailers in the fields of sales and pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Raser will also write bulletins for 
wholesalers on buying systems and prac- 
tices, time saving devices for executives, 
on sales management and other subjects. 


Advertising and promotional assis- 
tance, including such subjects as copy 
and layout, will be provided by Mr. 
Swann. 

In addition, USWGA will provide as- 
sistance from two other consultant ex- 
perts, John R. Bromell, who is a 
specialist on wholesale grocer warehous- 
ing and operations, Benjamin Werne, 
attorney specializing in labor law,. with 
emphasis in the wholesale field. 


At present, more than 2,000 indepen- 
dent retail food stores and super markets 
are in voluntaries sponsored by USWGA 
members under the FMA program. 

Starting with the original group of 
Shopworth franchised wholesalers, the 
program now includes four separate 
groups to take care of wholesalers who 
wish to participate but who have over- 
lapping territories. 

Fifty-three wholesale grocers serving 
retailers in 22 states and Canada have 
FMA franchises as follows: Shopworth, 
39; Economat, 7; Markrite, 5; and Valu- 
Mart, 2. An additional five wholesalers 
are awaiting clearance for FMA 
franchises. 


RULING ENDANGERS 
FAIR TRADE LAW 


Washington, D. C.— October 3 — En- 
forcement of laws against unfair and 
discriminatory trade practices in the 
food industry faces a complete break- 
down as a result of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s ruling in the Food Fair 
case, Harold O. Smith, executive vice 
president of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, said today. 

In today’s decision, the Commission 
upheld a hearing examiner who said 
Food Fair Stores, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
is exempt from FTC jurisdiction because 
it owns and operates a meat packing 
plant. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that 14 food 
chains, operating about 11,000 stores, 
also operate meat packing plants. FTC’s 
decision therefore means at least half the 
supermarkets in the country are outside 
of the agency’s jurisdiction. 

Although the Commission decision 
means these food chains are under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, USDA’s lack of knowledge of 
business practices in this field, its lack of 
sufficient enforcement personnel, and its 
lack of action in the past against unfair 
trade of meat packers indicate that for 
all practical purposes these food chains’ 
business practices will not be supervised. 

Without adequate supervision, he said, 
the tremendous buying power of these 
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giant chain stores might be brought to 
bear to induce illegal advertising and 
promotional allowances, illegal brokerage 
and other discriminatory advantages. 


The entire food industry—not only re- 
tailers but also wholesalers, brokers, and 
manufacturers — can be thrown into 
chaos, he declared, unless action is taken 
quickly to restore enforcement power to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Mr. Smith said the FTC decision 
makes clear the urgent need for all seg- 
ments of the food industry to call upon 
members of Congress to pass the 
O’Mahoney-Watkins Bill, S. 1356, and 
similar House Bills, as soon as Congress 
reconvenes in January. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments: 


CANNED LIMA BEANS—Grade B, Extra 
Standard, medium size or smaller, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-B-126c, from 1957 crop, commercial 
labels. 2,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franconia, Va. Opening date October 9. 


CANNED BLACKBERRIES—Grade C, water 
packed, in accordance with Federal 
Specification Z-B-421 as amended, from 
1957 crop, commercial labels. 500 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va. 
Opening date October 17. 


THIS LITTLE 
TOMATO Is 


it there faster and more profitably. From washers— 
to juicers—to pulpers—Robins cost-cutting equip- 
ment, set up in a complete, efficient and automatic 
processing line, will increase your production of high- 
est grade tomato products. 


Call on Robins for engineering and plant layout 
assistance that will reduce your labor and maintenance 
costs. Wire, write or call Robins today—for a complete 
catalog . . . or for service. 


AkRobins 


Manufacturers of Food Pr 


AND CO, INC. 


g Equipment Since 1855 


713-729 East Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE ROBINS _ INCLUDES EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING— 


1957 
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“Fire Prevention Week” has been desig- 
nated as October 6 to 12. In order to 
smoke out any skeletons in the closet, 
Lansing B. Warner, the industry’s fire 
insurers, are offering a fire prevention 
inspection list which makes it easy to 
make a thorough check of the plant and 
premises to eliminate all possible fire 
hazards. The fire prevention inspection 
check sheet is available from the com- 
pany at 4210 Peterson Avenue, Chicago 
30. 


Carnation Company — J. Ackerman 
Briggs, former advertising and promo- 
tion manager of a major California re- 
tail chain, has been appointed’ manager 
of Carnation’s Pet Food Division. He 
assumed his duties this month and will 
work with and directly under A. P. Her- 
old and F. W. Hoover, chairman of the 
board and president respectively of Al- 
bers Milling Company, a Carnation sub- 
sidiary. 


Chun King Sales, Duluth, Minnesota, 
producers of canned and frozen Ameri- 
can-Oriental foods, has purchased from 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Company the former Coolerator plant in 
Duluth, in order to centralize the ware- 
housing of its products in the home city. 
The one story brick building, located on 
a seven acre tract, has a total floor space 
of more than 113,000 square feet, and has 
a private railroad siding capable of han- 
dling 10 outbound carload shipments at 
a time. 


Continental Can Company is making its 
initial offer of aluminum cans on the gen- 
eral market this week. The cans will be 
three-piece and drawn containers pro- 
duced by conventional can making proc- 
higher in cost than tin plate cans, the 
esses from aluminum plate. Although 
differential is expected to shrink progres- 
sively as aluminum plate manufacturers 
are able to cut costs by more efficient 
production. 


Parrott & Co., pioneer sales representa- 
tives of San Francisco, Calif., announced 
that they have been returned as selling 
agents for the canned foods line of G. W. 
Hume & Co. for the San Francisco Bay 
area. This is for both the Hume label 
and for buyers’ label. 
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Naas Foods, Portland, Indiana, packers 
of “Vegamato” vegetable juices, has an- 
nounced three new assignments in the 
company’s executive sales organization. 
Glenn D. Smith, with the company’s sales 
department for the past six years, has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
promoted labels division, where he will 
devote his time exclusively to the depart- 
ment of promoted products, which in- 
cludes “Vegamato,” all of the company’s 
brand products, “Pep-To” Tomato Juice, 
and “Snappy” brand Catsup. M. L. 
Wetzler has been named sales manager 
of general line, where he will be con- 
cerned with sales of custom packed items, 
special sales, and the development of 


special projects. James H. Adams will 


manage sales service, and will be re- 
sponsible for overall customer service 
including handling, billing, and deliv- 
eries, including transportation facilities. 
The annuoncement was made by Max 
Naas, company president. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has had its 1956 
annual report adjudged best in the pack- 
aged food industry for the second con- 
secutive year in “Financial World’s” an- 
nual competition. The company will be 
awarded a bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
in recognition of this achievement at a 
banquet in New York City late this 
month. Some 5,000 annual reports were 
entered in the competition. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company is in the 
final stages of an expansion program at 
the Can Division which will substantially 
increase the company’s production capa- 
city for 12 ounce aerosol containers. A 
portion of the effort is being expended 
toward improving specifications for in- 
ternal coating suitable for the greatest 
possible range of products. Another 
phase of expansion will increase the com- 
pany’s production line capacity for a 
variety of pressure can tops. 


John Shafer has been promoted to the 
position of general sales manager of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, with head- 
quarters at San Jose, Calif. He succeeds 
E. B. Woodworth, who resigned recently. 


American Can Company—Rumor has it 
that Canco is considering a possible mer- 
ger with The Marathon Corporation as 
a possible source for supply for its paper 
requirements. 
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Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, canners of vegetables, plans to 
enter the dietetic field and will offer a 
full line of 8 ounce dietetic pack vege- 
tables under the Lord-Mott label. 


Berger Plate Company, San Francisco, 
food brokers, have formed a new corpo- 
ration to be known as the Berger Plate 
Sales Company for the purpose of con- 
ducting the food brokerage business now 
being carried on by Berger Plate. The 
other departments of the business includ- 
ing dried beans and peas, feeds, and 
seeds, will be carried on by the parent 
company. Officers of the new company 
are: H. R. Plate, President; D. L. Ber- 
ger, Vice-President; E. A. Durell, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and J. C. Hawley, 
Assistant secretary. Additional person- 
nel are being added to fully effect the 
purpose of the new corporation. The com- 
pany’s principal office is in San Francisco 
with branch offices in Sacramento, San 
Jose, and Fresno. 


Dr. Edward F. Kohman—Contributions 
of Edward F. Kohman to the canning in- 
dustry has been outlined in a special arti- 
cle in the July issued of the “Journal of 
Chemical Education.” The article writ- 
ten by E. V. McCollum of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, appeared 
under the magazine’s special feature 
“The Spirit of Technological Research.” 
In honoring Dr. Kohman the author pays 
special tribute to the National Canners 
Association. Dr. Kohman began his long 
and illustrious career of scientific re- 
search as a member of NCA’s Research 
Department. 


Dodge & Olcott Award—Laurance W. 
Murphy of George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, and Leonard T. Force of Canada 
Packers, Toronto, shared the third an- 
nual Dodge & Olcott Achievement Award 
for outstanding contributions to the meat 
industry. Each was presented duplicate 
gold medals and a check for $500. Mr. 
Murphy’s entry was for the method of 
sticking non-shackled immobilized hogs, 
while Mr. Force received his award for 
the development of the “Can-Pak” beef 
dressing on the rail system. The awards 
were made September 23 by Henry D. 
Tefft, director of the Department of 
Packinghouse Practice of the American 
Meat Institute. 
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CANNED ONION GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
September 27 issued the first United 
States Standards for Grades of Canned 
Onions, efie:tive November 2, 1957. The 
standards apply only to whole onions, 
which are commonly prepared and served 
with a sauce or used in the preparation 
ef pot roast or stews. The standards 
provide for classifying the product as 
“U.S. Grade A” or “U.S. Fancy,” “U. S. 
Grade C” or “U. S. Standard,” and Sub- 
standard.” Quality is determined by 
evaluation of color, uniformity of size 
and shape, defects, and character. 


TIN MINING ILLUSTRATED 


“Mining Tin,” a &2 page booklet just 
published by the Publicity Management 
Committee of the Tin Industry (R:2- 
search and Development) Board, Ipoh, 
Malaya, contains what has beer praised 
as “the best collection of pictures of tin 
mining in Malaya at present available in 
print.” It is primarily a picture book, 
with seven-eignhths of the space devoted 
to vivid illustrations of dredging, ore 
separation, gravel pumping, hydraulic 
and opencast mines, ore dressing, smelt- 
ing and other operations. Copies are 
available from The Malayan Tin Bureau, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, 
D. C., upon request. 


This attractive young Miss is extending 


_ an invitation to tie in with the big “Kraut, 


Pork ’n’ Apple Dinner” promotion. Posters 
can be obtained free from the National 
Kraut Packers Association, 202 S. Marian 
Strect, Oak Park, Illinois. 


NEW PEACH VARIETIES 


Two new peach varieties which hold 
considerable promise for New Jersey 
growers have just been named, according 
to Dr. L. Frederic Hough, research spe- 
cialist in pomology at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Goldgem is a large, yellow-fleshed 
peach that ripens with Golden Jubilee— 
between Jerseyland and Triogem, Dr. 
Hough said. The fruit is similar to New- 
day in color and texture, and the tree is 
a vigorous grower. F 


Summerqueen is a large, well-colored, 
firm, yellow peach. It ripens with Sun- 
high but is less susceptible to bacterial 
spot, a disease which has caused con- 
siderable loss to peach growers. Sum- 
merqueen has large showy flowers but 
imperfect pollen. The trees set more 
fruit buds than Sunhigh, according to 
Dr. Hough, and are productive where 
cross-pollination are adequate. 


Both peaches are freestone. They were 
developed by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station some years ago and 
have been under trial as NJ197 and 
NJ157. They were named on the recom- 
mendation of the New Jersey Peach 
Council, which is affiliated with the State 
Horticultural Society. 


the operator is NEVER 
with a BURT NON-STOP LABELER 


The Burt Dual 


RUSHED 


Label feed 


allows the operator to re- 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 East Oliver Street ° 


plenish the label supply with- 
out stopping the labeler. The 
work flows smoothly—non- 
stop--and you're sure of fast, 
accurate labeling. 


BURT BEATS FLEETING TIME! 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Many a canning “first” 
has carried this famous oval ! 


American Can Company’s oval trade-mark has identified countless ad- 
vances in canning technology and can making—all products of Canco’s 
broad research program. + To help canners of green beans, Canco scientists 
developed the ‘topper unit” for closing machines. This ingenious device 
keeps the beans from getting into the can’s double seams, assuring a more 
efficient closure. + The “topper unit’’ is just one more example of how Canco 
works constantly to help the canner better his product, better his sales. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


FIRST! 


COME TO 


Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show ‘DOUG EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS” alternate Fridays on CBS-TV = 
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Active Buying As Price Structure Continues 
To Strengthen 


This has been a busy week for the 
brokerage fraternity and canners’ sales 
departments. With the weather just 
about spelling finish to seasonal packing 
operations, it is becoming apparent that 
supplies will be anything but burden- 
some. Buyers entered the market confi- 
dent that today’s prices represent the low 
of the season. The tone of the market is 
definitely bullish on just about every 
item, with the exception of peas and 
Maine sardines. Even here there are indi- 
cations that these items will be strength- 
ened by the general tone. 


Frost in Indiana and Ohio brought 
tomato and tomato products operations 
to a virtual standstill. Early rain in Cali- 
fornia heralded the end of a disappoint- 
ing tomato season in that important 
state. Tomato and tomato products prices 
in all areas are moving up so fast it’s dif- 
ficult to keep up with them. Reports are 
that there are still some sales of standard 
tomatoes at $1.40 and extra standards at 
$1.50 out of Indiana. There are also 
reports that many Indiana tomato can- 
ners are unwilling sellers, naming stand- 
ards at $1.50, take it or leave it. Tri- 
State and Pennsylvania canners are un- 
willing sellers on most vegetable items, 
simply because prices are still below the 
cost of producing about a half a pack. 

While the corn supply might be con- 
sidered anything but short, the indica- 
tions are that the pack plus the carry- 
over will fall short of the record move- 
ment last year. Consequently buyers are 
considerably more confident than at this 
time last year. 


There has been a heavy run on cock- 
tail this week to beat the deadline of 
October 7, when increased prices become 
effective. Apricots prices have moved up 
because of the short pack. Many purple 
plum canners have withdrawn as the 
pack shapes up to about 50 percent of 
last year. As is well known, the Alberta 
peach and Bartlett pear packs in the 
Northwest fell off seriously this year, 
and most canners remain withdrawn. 


With the cooler weather, buyers have 
turned their attention to pumpkin, cran- 
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berry sauce, kraut, applesauce and 
juice. Kraut, especially, is considerably 
stronger as the outlook is for a much 
shorter pack. The new pack of apple- 
sauce is just going into cans, and activ- 
ity on this item is expected to increase as 
distributors supplies are down to a low 
level. A Wisconsin canner this week 
named prices on new pack apple juice 
as follows: 12 ounce tins $1.00 per dozen, 
32 ounce bottles $2.00, 46 ounce tins 
$2.70. For shipment off the line these 
prices are shaded a nickel a dozen for 12 
ounce and 32 ounce, and 10 cents a dozen 
for 46 ounce. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Improved Buying Move In Making — Out- 
look, However, Is For Continued Hand-to- 
Mouth Buying—Fair Inquiry For Tomatoes 
—Corn Canners Showing Strong Price Views 
—Beans Offered Freely—Wide Area Price 
Differential On Peas—Grapefruit Juice Pack 
Getting Underway—Activity In Fruits From 
Independent Packers—Pressure On Sardines 
Still On—Salmon Continues Strong—Tuna 
Activity Tapered Off. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The market goes 
into the closing quarter of the year with 
an improved buying move in the making 
as distributors adjust their stocks with 
the arrival of new pack merchandise. 
New pack corn is taking on a little more 
firmness in some areas. There were no 
price moves of major import reported 
during the week, however. 


THE OUTLOOK — With distributors 
going slowly in new expansion planning, 
it is evident that management will con- 
tinue to concentrate its efforts upon 
keeping working capital in as liquid a 
position as possible as long as the tight 
money market persists. This, of course, 
means continuing pressure for minimum 
inventories at the distributing level, and 
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points the likelihood of frequent, small- 
lot replacement buying—a type of opera- 
tion more costly to the seller. 


TOMATOES—Fair inquiry for toma- 
toes for prompt shipment continues and 
the market is in steady position in the 
Tri-States, where standard 1s are held 
at a bottom of $1.02%, 303s at $1.382%- 
$1.35, 24s at $2.10 and up, and 10s at 
$7.25. In extra standards, 303s are bring- 
ing $1.50 or better. Standard 303s in 
the midwest are held at $1.40, with some 
asking as high as $1.50. California sell- 
ers are quoting $1.25. 


CORN—With canners in many areas 
showing stronger price views, the weak 
spot in new pack canned corn is New 
York State, where canners are quoting 
fancy whole kernel and cream style nomi- 
nally at $1.40, but reportedly confirming 
business at levels substantially under 
this figure. Canners in the Tri-States 
quote fancy 303s at $1.35, with stand- 
ards at $1.20 and extra standards at 
$1.25. In the midwest, fancy 303s are 
still quoted as low as $1.25, with stand- 
ards bringing $1.15 and extra standards 
$1.20. One featured brand canners, how- 
ever, is quoting cream style golden 303s 
at $1.6714—a rather clear illustration of 
the value of the “advertised brand.” 


BEANS — Standard green beans are 
holding at a range of $1.15 to $1.20, f.o.b. 
Tri-State canneries, with extra stand- 
ards ranging all the way from $1.25 to 
$1.40, as to sieve. Fancy 4 sieve are firm 
at $1.50 or better. On cut wax beans, 
fancy 303s are bringing $1.65 for 3-sieve, 
with 4-sieve at $1.50. On standards, bot- 
tom is $1.20, with extra standards rang- 
ing $1.,30 to $1.45. New York State can- 
ners are holding standard cut green 303s 
at $1.20 with extra standard at $1.25 and 
fancy at $1.40. 


PEAS—Buyers are coming into the 
market only as stocks are needed for 
immediate distribution, and the under- 
tone remains soft. Prices in the Tri- 
States continue well above the midwest 
basis, with standard Alaskas, for exam- 
ple, held at $1.30 at Maryland canneries 
for 308s, while some Wisconsin packers 
quote as low as'$1.02%. Similar wide 
differentials are reported on other grades 
and sizes. Standard sweets are held at 
$1.15 in the Tri-States, but are avail- 
able down to $1.02% in Wisconsin. Fancy 
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sweets hold at $1.45 and up in the East, 
and start as low as $1.35 in the mid-west. 


APPLESAUCE — New business in 
sauce is only of small volume, with can- 
ners quoting fancy 303s at a range of 
$1.30 to $1.35 per dozen, f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—With sweetened grapefruit 
juice packing getting under way in Flor- 
ida, distributors are looking over the 
carryover situation in citrus juices. Cur- 
rently, offerings for prompt shipment 
ment find orange juice 2s listed at 
$1.02% and up, blended juice at a low of 
97% cents, and grapefruit juice at 95 
cents. Fancy citrus salad 303s are firm 
at $2.35, with fancy grapefruit segments 
ranging $1.57% to $1.60 and choice list- 
ing at $1.45, all f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Indepen- 
dent canners are reported to have booked 
a good amount of business on fruit cock- 
tail on the recent reduction, and the mar- 
ket is stiffening somewhat. There has 
been a good business reported in Bart- 
lett pears, mainly in the lower grades 
which adapt themselves to special price 
promotions at the retail level. Fancy 
Bartletts 2%s hold at $3.60 in California, 
and a low of $3.65 in the Northwest, with 
choice ranging $3.15 to $3.20 and stand- 
ards at $2.85-$2.90, f.o.b. canneries. Only 


routine demand is reported in peaches, 
with the market holding unchanged. 


SARDINES — Maine sardines remain 
under pressure, and a range of $6.30 to 
$6.65 per case for quarter keyless oils 
is reported, f.o.b. canneries. Buyers are 
not operating actively. A little sardine 
packing is reported from Califronia, with 
the market reported on the basis of $8.50 
per case for ovals in tomato or mustard 
sauce. 


SALMON—With the pack of pinks in 
Alaska some 400,000 cases below that of 
a year ago, and a larger percentage 
going into halves, the market for 1 talls 
is fairly well sustained at $23 per case, 
with halves bringing $13. This situa- 
tion has widened the differential between 
pinks and chums, with the latter rang- 
ing $18 to $19 per case for talls, and 
halves bringing $11.50. Reds continue 
firm at $32 to $33 per case for talls and 
$20.50 to $21 for halves, with cohoe held 
at $26 for 1s and $14 for halves, all f.o.b. 
Seattle. 


TUNA—New business in tuna has 
tapered off, and distributors are appar- 
ently coasting along for the present on 
stocks already in hand. Canners, how- 
ever, continue to show steady price views, 
and no changes in quotations are re- 
ported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity Continues As Distributors Buy With 
Confidence — Disappointing Indiana - Ohio 
Tomato Pack Winding Up—Heavy Buying 
Cf Froducts As Frice Structure Stiffens— 
Feas Only Weak Item In Vegetable Line— 
Corn Moving With Standard Shortage Indi- 
cated — Pumpkin Pack Underway — First 
Frices On Applesauce—Promotional Allow- 
ances Cn Pineapple—Loading Up On 
Cocktail. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 3, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Trading here con- 
tinues to perk along in excellent fashion 
as the trade find they can buy with con- 
fidence in most cases and that is about 
all it takes to keep business flowing in 
volume. Tomatoes and tomato products 
have come in for considerable activity as 
the pack of tomatoes is just about fin- 
ished locally, and it doesn’t take an ex- 
pert to figure out there will be a much 
smaller pack to sell this season. Chicago 
cistributors are convinced and they have 
wasted little time in trying to cover 
ahead of rapidly advancing prices. Pump- 
kin and cranberry sauce are also in the 
limelight which is to be expected at this 
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Cuts on 
5/32” centers 


a 


French Style Cut Beans 
angles thru 
from No. 4 and No. 5 sieve size round pod beans 75. 


with the 


URSCHEL Model ‘*W”’ 


Now, your round as well as flat podded beans can be cut with the Urschel 
Model “W” into the finest, most appetizing French Style Strips for a 
premium pack that brings a premium price. The new unit also gives 
you the advantage of a more standardized operation, since all 


Bean cut into slabs 
your bean packs can now be made from round podded beans. 


For complete information, promptly, write today to: 


URSCHEL 


Slabs cut thru center 


LABORATORIES 
VALPARAISO INDIANA 
“OF Design d f j 7 
NG gners and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food product. 
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time of year. Higher prices have been 
announced on the latter item but sales 
continue at the lower basis. Kraut is very 
strong in'the face of a much smaller pack 
than last year and that fact plus cooler 
weather has stimulated sales to a con- 
siderable extent. Corn too can be bought 
with confidence because any changes 
pricewise are expected to be upward and 
the trade have been buying right along. 
Actually, the only major vegetable item 
the trade are skittish about is peas and 
even this market appears to have settled 
down on a stable basis. Canned fruit, 
with the exception of cocktail, is mov- 
ing in a routine fashion only. Cocktail 
shipments will step up in volume in view 
of the announced price increase effective 
October 7th and it looks like canners 
mean business on this one. 

This week trading stamps made their 
debut in Chicago. This has caused quite 
a furor here as almost every distributor 
invo:ived has been hoping against hope 
such a mess could be avoided. Neverthe- 
less, the stamps are here in two of the 
chains and there are some pretty Gis- 
gusted distributors. 


TOMA TOES—tThe pack in Indiana and 
Ohio is fast coming to a close and it 
won’t make much difference whether a 
killing frost ends production or not as 
so few tomatoes are left to can. Report 
after report from the canning front indi- 
cates another canner has quit for the year 
with anywhere from 40 to 60 percent of 
what he packed last year. While no 
figures obviously are available as yet, 
there is little doubt in anyone’s mind that 
the pack is away off from total figures of 
the previous season. Canners are not 
very anxious to sell and prices are very 
much on the firm side. Standard 303s are 
now at a bottom of $1.40 with tens hold- 
ing at a bottom of $7.50. Extra standards 
are listed at $1.50 and up for 303s and 
$8.00 to $2.50 for tens. It looks like a 
tough year. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Tomato prod- 
ucts have come in for even more atten- 
tion than have peeled tomatoes and 
buyers here have been buying heavily in 
an effort to get in on the ground floor. 
Fancy catsup has sold very well at $1.65 
for 14 oz. and $10.00 for tens but these 
prices are now a thing of the past be- 
cause the bottom is now $1.75 and $10.50 
and it’s tough to find tens at all. These 
prices are sure to move even higher. 
Tomato puree 1.045 is now at $1.10 for 
ones and $7.50 for tens and fancy juice 
is quoted as high as $2.70 for 46 oz. and 
$1.30 for 2s although some sales are still 
going for less money but apparently not 
for long. California processors are like- 
wise feeling very bullish in the face of a 
smaller pack and prices that are very 
strong with every indication of higher 
prices to come. 


PEAS—tThe only weak sister in the 
vegetable line and even so prices appear 
to be much more stable than they have 
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been. Final figures on the total pack 
will keep buying on the routine side and 
what may eventually happen is still any- 
body’s guess. Current sales on standard 
four sieve Alaskas are on the basis of 
$1.10 for 303s and $6.50 to $6.75 for tens 
while fancy threes are going at $1.65 
and $9.25. 


CORN—tThe trade here are not con- 
cerned about corn prices getting too high 
but they are nevertheless buying corn. 
The experts are still guessing about final 
total figures atlhough it seems certain 
plenty of corn has been packed. The ex- 
ception to this fact would be standard 
grade as it looks a squeeze will develop 
in this case. The pack came slowly and 
canners were able to handle same with- 
out trouble and that always means less 
standard grade. Fancy corn is going at 
$1.30 to $1.35 for 303s and $8.25 to $8.50 
for tens with extra standard at a bottom 
of $1.20 and $7.50. Standard cream style 
is firmly held at $1.15 and the trade are 
buying at that figure. 


PUMPKIN—The pack is now under 
way at local canneries and the trade are 
beginning to show some interest although 
buying has not been too active as yet. 
First reports reaching here indicate a 
small pack but it’s a little too early to 
really know what may develop. Most 
canners are asking $1.05 for fancy 303s, 
$1.50 fro 2%s and $5.25 for tens. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Early sales on 
this item have been excellent this year as 
one of the canners of a nationally adver- 
tised brand announced a higher price 
scale some time ago and then gave the 
trade every opportunity to get under 
cover before the price increase became 
effective. The independent canners are 
still selling here on the basis of $1.70 
for No. 1 tins of strained and $10.25 for 
tens with whole at $1.75 for ones and 
$10.25 for tens all prices delivered 
Chicago. 


APPLESAUCE—Eastern canners are 
now putting new pack applesauce in cans 
and some of them have named a price of 
$1.85 for fancy 303s and $8.00 for tens 
although these prices are not industry 
wide by any means as yet. Reports are 
conflicting about the size of the antici- 
pated pack and it will take a little time 
for some accurate estimates. Chicago 
buyers will be slow to buy as they do not 
care for sauce from early apples al- 
though stocks here are reaching the van- 
ishing point. 


PINEAPPLE—Pineapple hasn’t been 
moving too well and the industry appar- 
ently has decided to try and do something 
about it. This week found the industry 
announcing some promotional allowances 
effective at once and amounting to 5 
cents to 10 cents per case depending upon 
size and grade. A deal of this kind rates 
well with the average buyer here and 
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should build a fire under the promotion 
of pineapple. Prices remain unchanged. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The higher 
prices announced for cocktail become ef- 
fective the 7th of October and distribu- 
tors here never let an opportunity like 
this go by without loading up. Orders 
and shipping instructions are very much 
on the heavy side and this is what the 
industry is looking for. Apricot prices 
are already higher due to a short pack 
and most canners packing prune plums 
are off the market because of a pack that 
will be no more than fifty percent of last 
year. Other fruits such as Clings, Elber- 
ta peaches and pears are unchanged with 
sales nothing more than normal. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Early Rain Brings Crop Damage—Interest In 
Bry Beans—Tomatoes Strengthen Further— 
Snap Beans Advance—Excellent Movement 
Of Elbertas—Reports Of Smaller Olive Crop 
—Good Crop Of Pears But Tonnage Below 
Estimates—Salmon Continues Strong. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Oct. 3, 1957 


RAIN—The passing of September was 
marked by a rain storm which visited al- 
most every section of the State, but 
which was heaviest in the Northern coun- 
ties, Weather Bureau reports indicate 
that precipitation was the heaviest in 
the San Francisco area this early in the 
season since 1918. Considerable damage 
is reported to tomatoes, dry beans and 
grapes, but most other crops in which 
canners are directly interested had been 
harvested. In recent weeks prices on 
many items in canned fruits and vege- 
tables have strengthened and the early 
storm has added to this trend, especially 
on tomatoes. 


DRY BEANS—tThe early rains have 
stimulated interest in dry beans, on 
which harvesting operations are well 
under way, and some canners who have 
been largely out of the market in recent 
weeks, have been encouraged to place 
some rather substantial orders. Before 
the storm made its appearance the index 
number of California dry bean prices 
dropped to 171.9, compared with 196.6 
a year earlier. The early rainfall was 
much lighter in the Central and Southern 
sections of the State than in the North- 
ern section, so actual crop damage has 
not been heavy to date. The latest re- 
ported sales of U. S. No. 1 Small Whites 
were at $7.90 per 100 pounds for regu- 
lar run, with some canners paying up to 
$8.05 for supplies particularly suitable 
for canning. 


TOMATOES — The canned tomato 
market has been further strengthened 
during the week and here and there some 
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of the smaller canners have been with- 
drawing offerings until the situation 
clears. The California acreage is smaller 
than that of last year, the yield per acre 
is definitely smaller and an early rain 
has caused considerable damage. The 
hold-over from last year has been stead- 
ily disappearing and is now commencing 
to be looked upon as a real asset. No 
difficulty is now being had in moving No. 
2% fancy tomatoes at $2.50 a dozen, or 
standards at $1.85, with 46 oz. juice 
priced by many canners at $2.45. Just 
prior to the recent rain there were nu- 
merous price advances on items such as 
tomato sauce, stewed tomatoes, tomato 
catsup and other specialties. 


SNAP BEANS—Stringless beans have 
been coming in for considerable atten- 
tion of late and prices have been ad- 
vanced by several canners in this terri- 
tory. One fairly large concern has 
brought out a new list on Blue Lake 
stringless beans effective October 7, as 
follows: Extra standard 5-sieve cut, No. 
303, $1.50, and No. 10 $8.35; standard 
5-sieve No. 303, $1.45 and No. 10, $7.85; 
and standard 6-sieve, No. 303, $1.35 and 
No. 10, $7.35. No. 303 fancy 2-sieve 
mixed cuts, $1.55; fancy 3-sieve mixed 
cuts $1.50; choice 4-sieve mixed cuts 
$1.45; standard 5-sieve mixed cuts $1.40 


and standard 6-sieve mixed cuts $1.30. 
Short cuts are offered at $1.40 for 2-3-4 
sieve in No. 303, with No. 10 priced at 
$7.45. Some 5 and 6 sieve short cuts are 
available at $1.27% for No. 303 and $6.25 
for No. 10. 


PEACHES—An excellent movement on 
Elberta peaches is being reported by the 
trade, with no concessions for early ship- 
ments, such as seemed quite general a 
short time ago. Some canners are now 
prorating on a few items, especially on 
No. 303 sliced. 


OLIVES—With the canning season on 
ripe olives now at hand reports are gen- 
eral of a much smaller crop and pack 
than seemed likely earlier. Prices have 
been advanced on the carryover pack 
from last year, with No. 1 Super Colossal 
now quoted at $4.20 a dozen for the No. 1 
size, Mammoth at $2.95 and King size 
pitted, $3.60, with other sizes in keeping. 
The crop soon to be harvested, is rated 
at about 45 percent of a full crop, against 
71 percent last year. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears were a good 
crop this year, but tonnage was some- 
what below earlier estimates, surpassing 
that of last year by but about 10,000 
tons. Production of this fruit has stepped 


up in recent years, accounting for the 
record size of the canned packs. Some 
canners are reporting an increased move- 
ment in the No. 10 size, with standard 
selling at $11.00, choice at $12.00 and 
fancy at $13.50. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
continues to be relatively strong price- 
wise, but sales are not heavy. The 
4-pound can is coming in for consider- 
able attention and the outlook is that 
the packs in this size container will be 
sold out long before those in talls or 
halves. The 4-lb. size, 12 cans to the case, 
are quite generally priced at $24.00 a 
dozen for pink salmon, $27.00-$28.00 for 
medium red and $20.00 for chum. Alaska 
production is on a very limited basis and 
will shortly be coming to an end. Fancy 
albacore of Pacific Northwest pack is 
selling at $11.50-$12.00 a case for fancy 
halves in 7 ounce, while yellowfin, chunk 
style, sells for $9.00-$9.25 for 6-ounce. 


CRAB — Dungeness canned crab of 
Northwest pack is moving at $9.50-$10.00 
a case for 6% oz. pack, with King crab 
priced at $29.00 a case for fancy 7% 0z., 
$26.50 for 15 oz. fancy 1s, and $14.60 for 
fancy halves. The pack is marketed 
largely in the three Pacific Coast States. 
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light. 


HAND SUGAR REFRACTOMETER 


MADE IN WEST GERMANY 


* A small, compact, handy instrument of great accuracy. 


* Two models available; one with measuring range of O - 50%, the 
other of O- 85% dry substance (two scales: O -50% and 50-85%). 


* Measurements can be be carried out by transmitted or reflected 

* Built-in thermometer 10 - 40° C. 

* Illuminating prism easily detached for cleaning. 
Free detailed literature sent wpon request 


CARL ZEISS, INC.. 


Guaranteed uninterrupted repair service 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN CANNING | 


NOW BEING REVISED 


The Industry’s Original Cook Book—since 1906. Revised, 

added to, brought up-to-date as new developments and 

scientific research direct. It is the EIGHTH Revision, over 400 

pages, covering all the newest and latest products, Fruits, 
Vegetables, Meats, Milk, Soups, Preserves, Pickles, Condi- 
ments, Juices, Butters, Dry Packs (soaked), Dog Foods and 

Specialties in minute detail, with full instructions from the 

field through to the warehouse. 


Still the Industry’s overwhelming choice. 


Orders now being accepted at the 
Pre-Publication Price of $10.00 with order. 


(Same price as the last (Seventh) Edition.) Price later may 
be advanced when publication cost is fully determined. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 e 20 South Gay Street e MARYLAND 
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